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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Moral Life. A Study in Genetic Ethics. (Vol. I of Library of Genetic 

Science and Philosophy.) By Arthur Ernest Davies. Baltimore, 

Review Publishing Co., 1909.— pp. xi, 187. 

This work is described by the author as "an attempt to determine, in the 
light of recent advances in psychological knowledge, what are some of the more 
important and fundamental characteristics of the moral life" (p. vii). More 
precisely, it attempts to elucidate by psychological methods "the principles 
through which the moral life gets its organization, and by which it attains 
its development." The treatment is to be regarded as strictly scientific, be- 
longing only to the prolegomena to moral philosophy; .and it is distinguished 
from evolutionary ethics (which is likewise scientific), in that, while the latter 
seeks merely to trace out an historical development and to formulate laws 
which apply to the process as a whole, genetic ethics endeavors to analyze the 
moral situation so as to exhibit its distinctive elements and their various 
functions. 

The task which Professor Davies undertakes is certainly of prime importance. 
There has been no thoroughgoing investigation of the factors of moral evolu- 
tion. The present work is thus able to appeal at the outset to an intense 
scientific interest. I find, however, that despite a considerable display of 
courage, energy, and balance of judgment, the performance is throughout 
disappointing. In the first place, the author keeps his facts too much at arm's 
length. Such a work as the present, unless supported by an ample induction, 
can amount to no more than a series of suggestions; and this work is a mere 
manipulation of concepts from beginning to end. One feels time and again 
that there is something behind the conceptions. The illustrations appended 
to some of the general statements are uncommonly good. But beyond these 
very little of the concrete has found its way into the book. It is perhaps to 
forestall criticism that the author writes: "It is not, however, a contribution 
to the phenomenology of ethics" (p. vii). But whether one proposes to add 
to the catalog of facts or not, one must have facts to substantiate one's theories 
in the reader's mind as well as in one's own. 

In the second place, even admitting the conceptional machinery, the fun- 
damental problem raised in the book is not adequately treated. "I have 
omitted," says the author, "whatever does not directly bear upon a better 
understanding of the moral ideal — a conception which, I hold, is fundamental 
to every moral situation, and without which no rationalization of the 
moral life would seem to be possible" (p. x). But the direct exposition of this 
concept amounts only to saying that a constructive ideal is necessary in every 
science; that ideals are called for when empirically given data no longer suffice 
for the control of conduct, and perception is accordingly supplemented by 
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imagination; that ideals in general may be defined as contents that expedite 
and direct the growth of experience; and that the moral ideal is peculiar in 
that it consciously functions for a common end throughout the entire social 
group in which it develops. Now when we examine into these (wholly un- 
supported) generalities, we find that the very question in which we are most 
interested has been forgotten. Nothing is said as to the logical or psycho- 
logical constitution of a moral ideal — except that it requires imagination — 
or as to the interplay of factors by which it is maintained and developed. 
There is, to be sure, a general statement of the function which it performs and 
which may be supposed to determine its evolution; and there is a discussion 
running through several chapters, of the manner in which, at various grades 
of mental development, the moral ideal functions in the control of conduct. 
But the existence of the ideal, as an epistemological instrument for the inter- 
pretation of certain classes of situations, is, however inconsistently, taken for 
granted throughout. As the author expresses it, the problem in this portion 
of the work is: "How the Moral Ideal works out to moral results" (p. 155, n.). 
The main promise of the work is left unfulfilled. 

Professor Davies's general standpoint in ethics is taken, as repeated citations 
show, from his former teacher, Professor Ladd. It is not one that admits of 
very much scope for scepticism. "Doubtless, moral requirements are uncon- 
ditional. This is recognized not only in theory, but in practice, and not merely 
in any one age or civilization but in all. It was this that Socrates, for example, 
remarked. There was nothing, according to him, no impulse or passion, so 
strong that it could divert the individual from seeking to realize the good once 
it had been conceived. The uniqueness of the fact is impressive, and among 
ethicists attempts have been made, not to question, but to elucidate it" (pp. 
109, no). Apart from the confusion between the unconditionality of obli- 
gation and the absoluteness of its control of conduct, the historical general- 
ization is not likely to pass unquestioned. 

As a general rule, I do not think that animadversions upon the style of a 
scientific work are in good taste. But in this case justice requires that an 
exception be made; for the style of the present work is so befogged, that I 
have very likely not fully appreciated the content. Perhaps the author him- 
self has not always been sure what he was saying, as the following reflection 
upon evolutionary ethics would seem to show. "The success which has at- 
tended its more ambitious aims, for example, to render a complete and final 
account of moral phenomena, must be judged by the results it has attained." 
If a meaning is read into this tautology, how will it harmonize with the imme- 
diately following statement? "Our own opinion is that it has not superseded, 
and in the nature of the case cannot supersede, the philosophical interpretation 
of the same material" (p. 6, italics mine). It will be seen that even after a 
careful study of so poorly written a work, the reader may well doubt his ability 
to do it justice. 

I fancy that the main source of Professor Davies's difficulties both in thought 
and in expression lies in those recent advances in functional psychology which 
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he has attempted to utilize. It is always an embarrassing task to work over 
an old field in the light of new conceptions. The strange forms which truisms 
may take often lead one to imagine that one has had important revelations. 
And, worse than that, the very cumbersomeness of the new modes of speech 
so limits one's freedom of expression, that allowance cannot be made for even 
important distinctions, and thus an effect of crudity is almost unavoidably 
produced. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Beyn Mawe College. 

Philosophische Reden und Vortrage. Von Carl Stumpf. Leipzig, Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1910. — pp. 261. 

This is a collection of essays, all of which, with the exception of the first, 
"Die Lust am Trauerspiel," have previously been printed separately. The 
first essay is a very interesting discussion of the reasons for the enjoyment 
of tragedy. Professor Stumpf defines tragedy as a drama whose hero perishes 
through a combination of personal qualities and of external fate which far 
transcend the ordinary lot of mortals. The basis of our enjoyment of tragedy 
is Mitfttehlen. We suffer with the hero and, in following his career, we are 
lifted out of the commonplace and work-a-day world into a realm where char- 
acter and fate in their meeting are majestic and sublime. The sublimity of 
tragedy is the morally sublime. Its culmination is the death of the hero. 
The most significant after-effect of seeing or reading a great tragedy is the 
moral and religious elevation of spirit which comes from the feeling that in 
witnessing the tragic display of human fate we have touched the deepest 
mystery of existence, that we have come into contact with the dark and un- 
fathomed source and ground of the spiritual life. 

In the second essay, "Leib und Seele," Professor Stumpf criticises the meta- 
physical monistic forms of the parallelism theory. He holds to the dualistic 
position. In the third essay, "Der Entwicklungsgedanke in der gegenwaer- 
tigen Philosophic," after tracing the development of the evolutionary theory 
and doing justice to its profound and fructifying influence, he points out some 
of its philosophical implications. The appearance and development of con- 
sciousness is conditioned by the appearance of new complexes in the physical 
organism, but the latter do not really account for the former. Moreover, 
the whole question of a teleological interpretation of evolution is on the boards. 
Stumpf argues for the validity of a purposive reading of the evolutionary 
process. He recognizes the difficulties involved in the dysteleological facts of 
nature, the evolutionary problem of evil, but is, nevertheless, inclined to hold 
that the whole process of evolution implies a transcendent unity and ground, 
the absolute and cosmical "organism." In conclusion he discusses the question 
of historical progress and insists on the central place which must be given to 
the process of historical cultiire-evolution in interpreting the cosmical process 
as a totality. 

The next essay, "Zur Methodik der Kinderpsychologie," is a very clear and 
sane exposition of the right methods and the limitations of child psychology. 



